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Democracy and the Scholars’ World 


Again we offer our readers some gleanings from the proceedings of two conferences in which men of 
science, philosophers, theologians, artists, writers and educators considered the relevance of their sev- 
eral disciplines to the democratic movement. 


On September 11, 1943, INrorMATION SERVICE posed 
the question, Can Science, Philosophy and Religion Col- 
laborate? The material discussed was taken from the 
proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Rela- 
tion to the Democratic Way of Life and the first annual 
meeting of the Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith, both held in New York during that 
year. The Fifth Symposium of the first-named body has 
now been published under the title Approaches to National 
Unity, and the second report of the other organization 
has appeared under the title The Authoritarian Attempt 
to Capture Education.2 The former is a formidable vol- 
ume, containing 64 papers with comments by members of 
the Conference; the latter is a small book, yet it contains 
34 statements by persons of prominence in their fields. 

The method of reviewing these publications will neces- 
sarily be highly selective and will feature what seem to be 
especially significant contributions to thought within the 
fields of our readers’ major interests and, in particular, the 
points of conflict stressed by leaders of the Conference on 
the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith between its pre- 
suppositions and those attributed to the older organization. 


I. ‘Approaches to National Unity’ 


The central concern, as in the former Symposia, is the 
need for cooperative thinking among the various disci- 
plines and the focus of attention is the possibility of 
achieving a greater measure of cultural unity among all 
our people, while preserving a wholesome and authentic 
diversity. The sixth annual meeting of the Conference, 
recently held in New York, was devoted to an inquiry into 
the capacities of the several disciplines to serve as “cul- 
tural bridges.” The papers, which will be published next 
year, thus represent a further elaboration of the general 
theme of the present volume but in a different and rather 
unique way. 

It is the custom of the Conference to distribute the 
papers to the extent desired in advance of the meeting, 
with invitation to submit written comment. The comments 
are included in the published report, along with such writ- 


1Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and Robert 
M. MaclIver. Distributed by Harper and Brothers. New York, 
1945. $5.00. 

2 New York, King’s Crown Press, 1945. $2.50. 


ten rejoinders as the authors of the papers are disposed 
to offer. 
Tensions in Industry 


The volume under review begins with “Group Tensions 
Within Industry.” George F. Gant of the TVA sees op- 
position between “powerful groups of employes and em- 
ployers” as something to be accepted, but adds: “The ex- 
istence of groups provides the mechanism by which the 
cause of the tension can be removed or modified.” How- 
ever, opportunity to function in this way must be matched 
by responsibility. 

Two highly informing papers on race tensions in indus- 
try, one by Malcolm Ross of FEPC and the other by A. 
Rubin and George J. Segal of the National Smelting Co., 
Cleveland, were summarized in INFORMATION SERVICE for 
September 30, 1944. Taken together they show both the 
gravity of the postwar problem and the possibilities of a 
constructive and courageous approach to its solution, It 
may be that industry will give a lead to the churches and 
schools in this urgent matter. 

Elton Mayo, Harvard, brings psychology to bear on 
industrial relations, centering attention on absenteeism 
and its significance. The necessary transition from an 
“established” to an “adaptive” society involves gearing 
industry to a much higher production rate. “But wherever 
this is lightly and carelessly undertaken, we find instantly 
the symptoms of resistance, discontent, absenteeism, labor 
turnover.” A higher order of administration is indicated. 
“The exclusive and obsessive preoccupation with physics 
and chemistry, with mechanics and technicality, must be 
enlarged to include study of the human-social problems 
of industry.” 


The Contributions of Science 


A paper which elicited much comment and which calls 
for special notice here is that of Harry A. Overstreet, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, on “Some Contributions 
of Science to the Easing of Group Tensions.” In brief, 
his thesis is that science has now underwritten the claims 
of ethics in this area. “For the first time in history, in 
short, the ideal of the brotherhood of man, or, expressed 
in more accurate terms, the ideal of human association on 
a basis of moral equality, has become underpinned by four 
powerful sciences: biology, anthropology, sociology, and 
psychology. . . . Science, in short, is now on the side of 
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the men of good will.” Rudolf Allers, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, in his comment expresses agreement with 
this proposition, but insists that the ethical ideals referred 
to are not themselves the product of scientific inquiry. 
They are found in the savings of the “masters of old.” 
He agrees, however, on the necessity of critical analysis: 
“men must be taught to examine any statement in the 
light of facts.” Charles Morris, University of Chicago, 
comments: “The moral [ draw is that we must make very 
clear to ourselves our own ultimate commitments (our 
own way of life); science can aid us in this task but can- 
not as such be a substitute for it.” 

Clyde Kluckhohn, Peabody Museum, Cambridge, cau- 
tions: “The lesson of psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology is that cognitive factors have a feeble significance 
when contrasted with those of immediate situation and of 
the largely nonrational designs for living (culture) shared 
by the group.” He also insists, with reference to the 
ethical basis of a growing social inclusiveness, that there 
is “an absolutely fundamental conflict between those who 
try to understand experience in naturalistic terms and 
those who insist that supernaturalism must be brought 
into the picture.” Henry N. Wieman, University of Chi- 
cago, comments: “If we specify what a good life is, the 
sciences can tell us what are the conditions which must 
be met to attain it. But the social and psychological sci- 
ences do not seriously undertake the problem of value and 
are not equipped to solve the problem of what its nature 
may be.” 

Professor Overstreet responds cordially to the com- 
ments offered, pointing out that his paper makes no such 
extensive claims for science as has been inferred, but 
maintains only that “scientific researches seem strongly to 
confirm the truth of certain fundamental ethical judg- 
ments that have become part of the great tradition of 
the race.” Again, he says: “I should like to say it as 
clearly as I can that | recognize the limits of science. 
Value judgments go far beyond those limits. Neverthe- 
less, I would make a plea for a more hospitable attitude 
toward the sciences. Today they are a powerful means of 
advancing what religion at its best has always cared 
about.” 

Here is revealing discussion by men of different faiths 
and viewpoints of a central issue in contemporary thought. 
(The conflict between naturalist and supernaturalist phi- 
losophies has not been resolved by the Conference, but a 
basis of free discussion is maintained.) 

A paper by Joseph S. Roucek, Hofstra College, argues 
to the same effect as one of the above comments, main- 
taining that “too many of our proposals for solution of 
group tensions” overlook the play of irrational forces in 
human nature. “At best, all such proposals overestimate 
the power of intellect because of their lack of insight into 
the social, selfish, and regressive trends in men.” There 
is an “underworld of human nature—envy, hostility, re- 
venge, and lust of power.” 


The Cultural Crisis 


Pitirim Sorokin, Harvard, in “Theses on Group Ten- 
sions” outlines his now familiar cultural diagnosis, stresses 
the imperative—the “crossroad ultimatum’—confronting 
modern man, and finds hope for a resolution of cultural 
tensions in concerted study of “the nature and of the laws 
of that supreme form of energy which is often called ‘all 
transcending love.’ This, he says, has occasionally been 
released by great moral and religious leaders, such as 
Francis of Assisi and Buddha, but is little known today. 
“Ti such a study progresses and if we acquire some knowl- 


edge of this form of ‘energy’ and can use it for the pur- 
pose, we would obtain for humanity the highest and the 
most important of all energies known.” 

Earl W. Count, New York Medical College, comments: 
“We may recognize that the deep cause of intergroup ten- 
sions and conflicts rests back in human selfishness, ig- 
norance, aggressiveness, sense of inferiority, and all the 
rest that may be lumped under the nontechnical term of 
‘human cussedness’; but unless we can analyze the event 
or events by which progressively the particular tensions 
of our day have come about, we have merely been in- 
dulging in conversation.” The Church, he says, sought 
in the Middle Ages to make spiritual force dominant over 
material force. ‘‘As a Protestant, let me here pay tribute 
to this ideal, which remains that of the Church of Rome 
to this day, in spite of all vicissitudes. But today the 
task of bringing men to walk the earth reverently—and 
that is the only way in which these tensions can be dis- 
sipated—is infinitely harder even than in the Middle 
Ages.” Ina rejoinder, Sorokin says, “the greater portion 
of social tensions are rooted, in my opinion, not in the 
general biological nature of man—in a biological ‘human 
cussedness’—but in the sociocultural nature of man, of his 
culture and society.” 

Clyde Kluckhohn offers a critical comment: “A domi- 
nant note in all of Professor Sorokin’s writings seems to 
be a nostalgia for the great and noble thoughts, feelings, 
creations, of the philosophers and artists of the past. As- 
suredly he is right that we must cherish and utilize our 
rich legacies. He is also right in insisting (by implica- 
tion) that there are universal human needs and goods 
which could be perceived as clearly (or more clearly) in 
the fifth century B.C. in India or Greece or in the thir- 
teenth century of the Roman church as in the confused 
twentieth century... .” 


The Function of Minorities 


William F. Albright, John Hopkins University, in a 
paper on “Some Functions of Organized Minorities” con- 
cludes that ‘America’s future success as a democracy de- 
pends less on its natural resources and military power, 
less even on its constitutional tradition, than on its con- 
tinued protection and encouragement of minorities. Amer- 
ica became great through the migration of minorities, and 
she will remain a great democracy by respecting the right 
of men and minorities to differ in all matters not affect- 
ing the traditional fundamentals of right and wrong!” 
In developing his thesis he criticizes a remark by John 
Dewey: “The men who made the Constitution forbade 
the establishment of a state church because they .. . knew 
that the introduction of religious differences into Amer- 
ican life would undermine the democratic foundations of 
this country.” Says Albright: “The Founding Fathers 
undoubtedly opposed a state church, but this was because 
they wished to keep the intolerance characteristic of such 
churches in Europe out of American life... . When a 
population of heterogeneous origin loses its divers ethical 
and spiritual traditions it inevitably replaces the lost forms 
by a new national ethos on a lower level—a level corre- 
sponding to some common denominator of the separate 
types from which it has arisen.” The paper received com- 
mendation by a number of scholars. 


Philosophy and Science 


Philipp Frank, Harvard, in a learned discussion of the 
relation of science to philosophy, combats the conception 
of philosophy as a superscience. “Actually nobody has 
any means at his disposition other than the scientist has. 
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He himself has to try to develop as much out of his re- 
sits as he can. He can make new experiments, imagine 
new principles, and test them again by reasoning and ex- 
periments. Beyond the work of experience, reason, and 
imagination, no other ‘interpretation’ is possible. To hand 
over the work to another ‘department’ means to abandon 
the work of science, to assume an attitude of defeatism.” 
Science has frequently exploded philosophical presup- 
positions. Yet there 1s a qualitative difference between 
science on the one hand and philosophy and religion on 
the other. For example, “truth” in physics rests on “the 
general recognition that some facts are established by ob- 
servation.” “What is analogous to the facts of science in 
moral, political, and religious life is the common faith of 
agroup. This faith cannot be ‘proved’ by pseudo science.” 
But neither does science “prove” any fact; rather it “con- 
firms principles by deriving the description of facts which 
are not ‘proved’ either but regarded as ‘observed’ by agree- 
ment among the scientists.” Frank’s position is criticized 
by Charles Hartshorne, University of Chicago, but not 
discussed by others. 


The Role of Religion and Ethics 


Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia, undertakes to inter- 
pret the relation of theology to religious experience and 
observances, and the function of philosophical theology : 
“the translation of theologies into philosophies, the re- 
interpretation of ‘religious truth’ as secular truth.” Wor- 
ship needs to be made the subject of inquiry by both clergy 
and laity. “The same person may pray, theologize, and 
philosophize, but he should not attempt to do them all at 
once. 

Roy W. Sellars, University of Michigan, believes that 
“one of the chief decisions of the cultural epoch we are 
entering will be a religious one; namely, that between a 
naturalistic humanism with its loyalty to human values 
and its desire to develop and enhance them and a re- 
ligion which is theocentric.” 

Amos N. Wilder, Chicago Theological Seminary, con- 
tends that “cultural incoherence in the modern world goes 
back to moral causes” and that a “renewal and reconcep- 
tion of the Hebraic-Christian tradition in the light of cur- 
rent historical experience” is called for. 

Henry N. Wieman, University of Chicago, in discussing 
the religious aspects of education, seeks a basis for inte- 
gration, while recognizing differences of function between 
school and church. Education should “integrate, on the 
one hand, our reason, knowledge, science, government, in- 
dustry, and, on the other hand, our religious commitment 
of faith and the great values for which we live.” 

karl W. Deutsch, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. discussing the economic factor in intolerance, warns 
of the growth of “organized intolerance.” Other correc- 
tives failing, he suggests “‘the possibility that economic and 
cultural expansion, may be accelerated so as to keep ahead 
of the process of economic and cultural mobilization.” 
He also says, “It is not an accident that the question of 
values is receiving new emphasis in the present crisis of 
our civilization. It is likewise not an accident that the 
leaders of religion are listened to with new attention at 
this time, and that men everywhere feel that religion could 
make a significant contribution to the political and eco- 
nomic decisions of our time.” 

Robert J. Havighurst, University of Chicago, finds 
selfishness, hatred and group pride at the bottom of group 
prejudice. These must be attacked as “sins” and the 
forces of conscience and religious conviction must be 
mobilized against them. Fritz Marti, University of Mary- 
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land, writes: “Too often we painfully rediscover solutions 
which, later, we happen to read neatly written up in books 
published long before the time of our personal travails. 
This very human fact explains a good deal of the con- 
fusion of tongues which is never absent in human history.” 

Hans J. Morgenthau, University of Chicago, says: “The 
belief in the redeeming power ot the rule of law, which 
through its mere existence reforms the conditions of man, 
is only the classical belief in the autonomous powers of 
reason on another level of concretization. The cry for a 
new piece of legislation as the first and last resort of social 
reform is only the echo of the appeal to reason pure and 
simple, with which classical liberalism thought to exorcise 
the problems of social life.” 


It is hoped that this very limited sampling of the volume 
will give the reader its flavor. There are very important 
papers and comments which it is impossible to deal with 
in our limited space. 


Il. “The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education” 


The title of this second report of the Conference on 
the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith indicates the 
purpose that has animated the group since its inception. 
It arose, in part at least, as a protest against authori- 
tarianism in religion and philosophy, and reflected a con- 
viction on the part of its leaders that the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion was too hospitable to 
religious and ethical “absolutisms,” and to the idea that 
democracy is dependent on religious postulates. The 
Preface to the present volume contains this passage: 

“There are those who insist that democracy and the 
very idea of the brotherhood of man are dependent on be- 
lief in the fatherhood of God. The participants in this 
Conference believe, rather, that there are many ways of 
feeling the push and pull of the universe, in William 
James's phrase, and that none of them has been shown to 
he essential to the democratic way of life. They are not 
dogmatic in their insistence on any one truth or any set 
of truths. They believe that all truths, whatever their 
origin, are established by the scientific method. They 
held no part of human experience sacrosanct, nor any do- 
main of belief a special preserve to be guarded from the 
scrutiny of the scientist.” : 

Thus, while the Conference on the Scientific Spirit and 
Democratic Faith shares with the older body a concern for 
increased collaboration among the disciplines it has a pri- 
mary polemic purpose: resistance to authoritarianism. 
However, the content of this volume suggests that the 
statement about scientific method is not interpreted quite 
so rigidly as its wording would imply. There is much in 
this book that is hardly compatible with the dogma that 
“all truths, whatever their origin, are established by the 
scientific method.” A number of the contributors partici- 
pated in the other Conference. 


The Scope of Science 


The polemic purpose, however, is stressed in the first 
two papers, by John Dewey and Sidney Hook. Dewey 
reviews the recent record of social and- political disillusion- 
ment and finds the remedy in “humanizing science.” The 
major evil is segn as an educational failure. “Science is 
taught upon the whole as a body of ready-made informa- 
tion and technical skills. It is not taught as furnishing 
in its method the pattern jor all effective intelligent con- 
duct. . . . Scientific method and conclusions will not have 
gained a fundamentally important place in education until 
they are seen and treated as supreme agencies in giving 
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direction to collective and cooperative human behavior.” 
Yet his observations concerning the failure of both “‘ideal- 
ists” and “realists” to lay a foundation for responsible 
human action will win wide approval. The former “erred 
in supposing that the drift (called by them progress or 
evolution) was inevitably toward the better”; but the lat- 
ter “were more actively harmful because their insistence 
upon trusting to natural laws was definitely in the interest 
of personal and class profit.” 

Sidney Hook, who has crusaded vigorously against all 
supernaturalist assumptions, here renews his attack on 
the so-called Hutchins school and “Education for Free- 
dom, Inc.” He insists that the Conference has no educa- 
tional orthodoxy, but apparently he is sure of what is 
heterodox. But Hook’s definition of the faith of democ- 
racy is challenging. He says: “If I had to define the 
democratic faith in one sentence I would say that it is a 
faith that through education men can become sufficiently 
reasonable to discover, in the face of evidence and the 
give and take of free discussion, a better way of solving 
their common problems than through any other process.” 
Questions at once arise, of course, as to the content of 
the word “education” and the source of the criteria of 
“better.” 

John G. Pilley, Wellesley College, says: “Science, 
though it can tell us what is likely to result from any par- 
ticular kind of treatment of children, cannot tell us which 
of a number of possible courses of action it is best to 
pursue... . Amongst the young people I teach I find an 
alarmingly high proportion, even today, saying such things 
as ‘Who is to say that Hitler isn’t right? He has his 
values and we have ours. They happen to be in conflict 
with ours, so we have to fight him. But that doesn’t mean 
he is wrong.’” 

Donald A. Piatt, University of California in Los 
Angeles, contends that moral education is “one and the 
same as scientific education.” We must “look upon all 
values as human and fallible valuations,” and regard them 
with “distrust and critical scrutiny” as a physicist regards 
his hypotheses. 

Horace L. Friess, Columbia, says: “Scientific inquiry 
should be brought to bear in all possible ways upon ques- 
tions of the meaning and validity of religious doctrines, 
but without limiting teachability in the religious field to 
such doctrines as can pass strictly scientific tests. For 
such limitation, assuming that it could even be instituted, 
would work to eliminate not only much rubbish but also 
idea-forces of great and perhaps essential value to human 
development.” 

Raymond J. Walsh, then educational director, CIO, 
says: “Scientists are among the most ignorant people in 
the world. They frequently are proud of their ignorance 
on social and economic questions. That is an indictment 
of the education they have received.” 

Manifestly, there is here a wider range of views than 
one might infer from the Preface. 


The Uses of the Past 


Arthur E. Murphy, University of Illinois, one of the 
sharpest critics of neo-classicism, with its “100 best books,” 
contends that we have a tradition of our own. “It is a 
tradition that goes a long way back and that owes a debt 
we would never disavow to the faith and philosophy of the 
13th century. . . . It came to America in the 17th century 
in the fighting faith of religious sects whose members 
wanted a guarantee of freedom not only in principle but 
in practice and who knew how to secure it for them- 
selves.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Irwin Edman, Columbia, recognizes that both books and 
arts “transcend their origins and there is no question 
that the great books, the great arts speak to men beyond 
the times and circumstances of their birth.’’ But, he says, 
“We take from them what is relevant to us; we can take 
nothing else without pretense.” 


Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn College, notes that the 
church seems to have dropped from the list of -the seven 
deadly sins covetousness, pride and wrath. “Sometimes 
I think that pride and wrath are underemphasized because 
they are types of sin to which religious folk are more 
likely to be vulnerable.” 


A. D. Henderson, Antioch College, remarks that men 
must make choices in determining a course of action that 
are based on what to them are fundamental values. “These 
values, | think, can be found only through analyzing hv- 
man experience. . . . Experience also aids in showing 
when action is good or bad. Out of experience the human 
race learns to set up value-scales such as honesty and dis- 
honesty, temperance and intemperance, justice and injus- 
tice, tolerance and intolerance, good will and ill will, on 
which actions can be contrasted and weighed.” While 
the applications of these values change, “the orientation 
to past experience remains.” 


Comfort A. Adams, Harvard, says of contemporary 
education: “Our present system fails almost completely 
to emphasize the importance of sound, clean, honest, and 
unbiased thinking. It fails also to emphasize the im- 
portance and vitality of those basic laws of human rela- 
tionships which have come down to us through four thou- 
sand years of recorded history, from the greatest thinkers, 
philosophers, teachers, and prophets of all ages, nations, 
and religions, and as a result of thousands of years of 
human experience.” 


Religion and Religious Education 


The report of a panel discussion on the teaching of 
religion suggests a much less dogmatic secular approach 
than has characterized many recent discussions of this sub- 
ject. Horace J. Friess, Columbia, notes the indispensa- 
bility of religion to the individual and to society and says: 
“In the fulfillment of such religious functions dogmatism, 
in at least one sense of the word, is probably a necessary 
factor.”” He expresses the hope that “man’s consecrations 
and ways of making his peace with the universe will 
eventually be worthy again of the great past of religion.” 
Charles Morris, University of Chicago, regards a dog- 
matic attitude as “democratically sterile.’ Nevertheless, 
he holds that dogmatic religions are part of the heritage 
of the past and should find a place in education. Alain 
Locke, Howard University, expresses concern for “edu- 
cation’s predicament of being confined to a sterile neu- 
trality” which restricts it from dealing with important 
moral aspects of life at all. Sophia L. Fahs, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, deprecates all efforts to introduce relig- 
ious education in public schools, but goes on to say: “It 
is appropriate for public school children to have an op- 
portunity to become intelligent regarding how and why 
men have been religious, to become acquainted with the 
teachings of pioneers of different faiths whose influence 
has changed the life habits of millions of people.” This, 
however, is in line with what many people mean by re- 
ligious education in public schools. 


This reviewer is disposed to ask, What is the essential 
difference between the two Conferences ? 


Ernest JOMNSON, 
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